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This exploratory study investigated second language (L2) French speakers' ser¬ 
vice encounters in the multilingual setting of Montreal, specifically whether 
switches to English during French service encounters were related to L2 speakers' 
willingness to communicate or motivation. Over a two-week period, 17 French L2 
speakers in Montreal submitted online questionnaires after they concluded service 
encounters that they had initiated in French. Their willingness to communicate in 
French was higher when the service provider did not switch to English; however, 
the frequency of English switches was not related to their general motivation to 
learn French. Possible reasons for language switches are explored, and pedagogical 
implications are highlighted. 

Cette etude exploratoire porte sur des consultations qu’ont eues des locuteurs 
defrangais L2 dans le milieu plurilingue qu'est Montreal; plus precisement, les 
auteures se penchent sur la question de savoir si les transferts du frangais vers 
l'anglais pendant les consultations etaient lies a la volonte des locuteurs E2 a 
communiquer ou a la motivation. An cours d'une periode de deux semaines, 17 
locuteurs de frangais E2 a Montreal ont complete des questionnaires en ligne 
apres avoir eu des consultations qu'ils avaient initiees en frangais. Ils etaient plus 
motives a communiquer en frangais quand le fournisseur de services ne passait 
pas a V anglais; toutefois, la frequence des transferts vers V anglais n'etait pas liee 
a leur motivation generate pour apprendre le frangais. Les auteures evoquent des 
raisons possibles pour le passage a l’anglais et en soulignent les repercussions 
pedagogiques. 


It is largely acknowledged that second language (L2) learning is facilitated 
by being immersed in an environment where the target language can be used 
(MacIntyre, Baker, Clement, & Donovan, 2003; Savignon, 2005). Immersion 
contexts provide opportunities for L2 speakers to be exposed to meaningful 
input and to produce the target language for a variety of authentic purposes. 
Despite the common belief that immersion contexts are beneficial because L2 
speakers have opportunities to interact with locals, study-abroad research 
has reported divergent relationships between language gains and contact out¬ 
side class (Hernandez, 2010; Segalowitz & Freed, 2004). Furthermore, several 
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studies have shown that L2 speakers may experience limited opportunities to 
interact with native speakers, and may favour speaking their own language 
with peers (Allen, 2010; DeKeyser, 2010; Freed, Segalowitz, & Dewey, 2004; 
Isabelli-Garcia, 2006; Wilkinson, 1998). Even if immersion contexts vary in 
terms of the extent to which L2 speakers have interactions with local resi¬ 
dents, they do provide access to service encounters that, although brief, are 
frequent and are rich opportunities for L2 speakers to be socialized into new 
linguistic and cultural practices through daily social interactions (Duff, 2008; 
Shively, 2011, 2013). Service encounters—that is, exchanges for the purpose 
of obtaining goods and services in commercial establishments—require L2 
speakers to communicate their needs for specific goods and services, often 
negotiating new interactional norms that differ from those in their first lan¬ 
guages (Wang & Mattila, 2010). 

However, the potentially positive role for service encounters in L2 learn¬ 
ing may not be realized in bilingual or multilingual environments. In such 
settings, code-switching, or the use of two or more languages within the same 
conversation (Bourhis, 1984), is frequently viewed as an effective way to com¬ 
municate. If an L2 speaker initiates a service encounter in such settings, the 
service provider may switch to another language at some point in the conver¬ 
sation. The switch may occur because the service provider wishes to accom¬ 
modate the customer whom they perceive as being a more proficient speaker 
of another language. Although this type of accommodation has largely been 
viewed positively by the recipient in some studies (Beebe & Giles, 1984; 
Bourhis, 1984; Ylanne, 2008), it may be perceived negatively if the L2 speaker 
desires to use the target language (TL). Research has reported that accom¬ 
modation through switching languages is not always appreciated (Callahan, 
2009; Heller, 1982,1992) because the L2 speaker may perceive the switch as a 
signal that they are not accepted as a member of the TL community. It is pos¬ 
sible that the L2 speakers' perceptions about the service providers' language 
background may influence their reactions to a language switch. For example, 
if both the L2 speaker and the service provider are English LI speakers, a 
language switch from French to English during a service encounter may not 
be perceived negatively. 

For an L2 speaker, a successful service encounter may be interpreted 
positively as evidence that they have navigated a rite of passage and are in¬ 
tegrating into the L2 community (Pellegrino Aveni, 2005; Shively, 2013; Siehl, 
Bowen, & Pearson, 1992). In contrast, they may interpret a service encoun¬ 
ter that triggers a language switch as rejection and may lead to avoidance 
of TL interaction during future service encounters (Wilkinson, 1998). For L2 
speakers who live in multilingual environments, as opposed to students on 
short-term study abroad programs, experiencing repeated language switches 
may lead them to stop initiating service encounters in the L2, thereby further 
reducing their opportunities to interact with TL speakers. Put simply, expe¬ 
riencing language switches may affect L2 speakers' willingness to communi- 
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cate in future encounters and may influence their general motivation to learn 
the L2 or integrate into the TL community. 

L2 speakers' willingness to communicate, that is, their intention to speak 
or remain silent in a particular speech setting, is influenced by factors such 
as their perceived communicative competence, anxiety, and personality traits 
(Clement, Baker, & MacIntyre, 2003; MacIntyre & Charos, 1996; MacIntyre, 
Clement, Dornyei, & Noels, 1998). Willingness to communicate has also been 
linked to the attitudes of both the L2 speaker and the TL speech commu¬ 
nity, with positive attitudes facilitating successful interactions and linguistic 
self-confidence, and negative attitudes leading to more breakdowns in com¬ 
munication (Clement, Noels, & Denault, 2001). Service encounters with an 
undesired language switch may lead L2 speakers to perceive their language 
competence negatively, increase their anxiety, and foster negative feelings 
toward the TL community, all of which may reduce their willingness to com¬ 
municate in subsequent encounters. 

Furthermore, service encounters with undesired language switches may 
lead to decreased motivation, such that there is a decline in an L2 speaker's 
previous interest or commitment to learning the language, or amotivation, 
which resembles apathy toward L2 use (Dornyei, 2001). Undesired language 
switches may demotivate L2 learners because they highlight the contrast be¬ 
tween learners' ideal selves (imagined or projected versions of themselves) 
and their present selves (Dornyei & Ushioda, 2009). Whereas motivated 
learners may respond to a language switch by striving to limit the gap be¬ 
tween their actual and ideal selves, demotivated learners may respond by 
perceiving the switches as a negative commentary on their present selves and 
widening the perceived distance to their ideal selves. If members of the TL 
community are switching to another language during service encounters, L2 
speakers may perceive the switches as a rejection, thereby further decreasing 
their motivation to use the TL. 

The purpose of the current study was to explore the relationship between 
language switch during service encounters and L2 speakers' motivation and 
willingness to communicate. However, unlike study-abroad research that 
examines the temporally fixed experience of living in a TL community for 
the purpose of improving one's L2 skills, the current study focuses on L2 
speakers of French who live in the multilingual context of Montreal. These L2 
speakers moved to Montreal for employment, education, or family reasons, 
not specifically to improve their French skills, and intended to stay in the area 
for at least several years. As a result, their experiences with service encoun¬ 
ters may differ from those of study-abroad students. Therefore, this small- 
scale exploratory study examines whether service encounters in multilingual 
settings provide L2 speakers with the language practice opportunities that 
have been previously documented in study-abroad settings (Shively, 2013). 
It investigated whether L2 French speakers experience switches to English 
during service encounters, and whether such language switches are related 
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to their willingness to communicate or motivation to learn French. There 
were two research questions: (a) Is the willingness to communicate of French 
L2 speakers affected by language switch during service encounters? and (b) 
Is there a relationship between French L2 speakers' experience of language 
switches during service encounters and their motivation? 

Method 

Context of the Study 

This exploratory study was carried out in Montreal, Quebec. In Quebec, 
French is the sole official language, and monolingual English speakers 
make up only 8% of the total population (Boberg, 2012; Dickinson, 2007; 
Hummel, 2013). Following the adoption of the Charter of the French Lan¬ 
guage, commonly referred to as Bill 101, French was firmly established as 
the language of public discourse, including government, public administra¬ 
tion, education, industry, commerce, and other aspects of civic life. How¬ 
ever, Montreal is the most linguistically diverse city in Quebec, with the 
largest percentage of first-language speakers of English or other languages, 
and is largely perceived as a hub of French-English bilingualism (Bourhis, 
1984; Heller, 1982, 1992; Kircher, 2014). Montreal also has the highest rate 
of multilingualism in Canada, with more than 40% of residents speaking 
three languages (Lamarre & Dagenais, 2004). Montreal is also the preferred 
destination for immigrants to Quebec, with 85% choosing to settle in the 
Montreal metropolitan area; furthermore, approximately 84% of the new ar¬ 
rivals from 2002 to 2006 declared a first language (LI) other than French or 
English (Hrimech, 2009). 

Participants 

The participants were 17 L2 French speakers (11 women, 7 men) who ranged 
in age from 24 to 61 years, with a mean of 31.4 years (SD = 8.8). They spoke a 
variety of Lis, including English (8), Spanish (6), Bulgarian (1), Russian (1), 
and Cantonese/English (1). Two participants were from Quebec, but the oth¬ 
ers had moved there from other provinces or countries for education, work, 
or personal reasons, such as to be with friends or family. Their length of resi¬ 
dence in Montreal ranged from six months to six years, with a mean of 2.7 
years (SD = 1.9). Using a 9-point Likert scale (1 = poor, 9 = fluent), the partici¬ 
pants self-assessed their French abilities as being 5.5 for speaking (SD = 2.0), 
6.4 for reading (SD = 2.3), 5.9 for listening (SD = 1.9), and 5.1 for writing (SD = 
2.1). The participants reported their satisfaction with living in Montreal and 
their French skills using a 6-point Likert scale (1 = completely dissatisfied, 6 = 
completely satisfied). Their ratings indicated that whereas they were satisfied 
with life in Montreal generally (M = 5.0, SD = .5), they were somewhat dis¬ 
satisfied with their French skills (M = 3.1, SD = 1.3). 
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Materials 

Service encounter questionnaire. In order to tap into the dynamic and situation- 
specific nature of willingness to communicate (Domyei, 2009), a short online 
questionnaire was created using Survey Gizmo (www.surveygizmo.com) so 
the participants could use a mobile device to respond immediately after a ser¬ 
vice encounter. The questionnaire, which consisted of multiple-choice items 
and an open-ended question, could be completed by mobile phone, tablet, or 
computer. Several questions requested details about the service encounter, 
such as the location (grocery store, convenience store, restaurant, merchan¬ 
dise store, government services, or customer service), if and in which lan¬ 
guage the service provider greeted the participant, and whether the service 
provider switched to English. One question asked the participants if they 
had an impression of the service providers' language background, specifi¬ 
cally whether they were a native speaker of Quebecois or another variety of 
French, a native speaker of English, or a native speaker of a language besides 
French or English. To assess the potential relationship between the service 
encounter experience and the participants' willingness to communicate, the 
last item on the questionnaire asked whether the encounter affected the par¬ 
ticipants' desire to speak French in their next service encounter. Five response 
options were provided, ranging from feeling definitely encouraged to speak 
French in a subsequent encounter to feeling definitely discouraged to speak 
French the next time. The item was designed to elicit the participants' per¬ 
ceptions about the willingness to speak French in future service encounters 
generally, rather than subsequent encounters with the same interlocutor or at 
the same specific business. The last item was an open-ended question about 
whether the participants had any additional information they wished to 
share about the encounter. 

Motivation questionnaire. The motivation questionnaire assessed the partici¬ 
pants' general levels of motivation for learning French, and was adapted from 
Domyei and Taguchi's (2010) motivation questionnaire. It was also adminis¬ 
tered using Survey Gizmo, and could be completed using a mobile phone, 
tablet, or computer. The original questionnaire was modified by reducing 
the number of items and editing the questions to reflect the local context of 
learning and speaking French in Quebec. The adapted version contained 40 
statements in eight categories that the participants indicated their agreement 
by using a 6-point Fikert scale: strongly agree, slightly agree, agree, slightly 
disagree, disagree, or strongly disagree. The eight categories were criterion 
measures (i.e., efforts, interest, and readiness to invest time and energy into 
learning), ideal self (i.e., desired attributes), ought-to self (i.e., attributes to 
avoid negative outcomes), promotion orientation (i.e., working toward posi¬ 
tive outcomes), prevention orientation (i.e., avoiding negative outcomes), at¬ 
titudes toward learning French, interest in French, and French anxiety. The 
motivation questionnaire is provided in the Appendix. Instrument reliability 
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was assessed through its internal consistency, based on Cronbach's alpha, 
which was .88. 

Procedure and Analysis 

The participants were recruited through promotional posters and social 
media. They were contacted by e-mail and given instructions on how to ac¬ 
cess and use the online service encounter questionnaire. They were asked 
to complete a service encounter questionnaire immediately after they had 
a service encounter in which they initiated discourse in French over a two- 
week period. Service encounters were defined as interactions involving an 
exchange of services or information that involved more language use than 
simple greetings or rote expressions and required several turns within the 
conversation. After the participants finished the two-week service encounter 
phase, they completed the motivation questionnaire. 

The service encounter questionnaire responses were exported to SPSS for 
statistical analysis. First, the number of service encounters reported by each 
participant was totaled, with the number of encounters with and without 
a switch to English summed separately. Descriptive information about the 
encounters, such as the location, was compiled. Next, the participants' re¬ 
sponses to the question about the effect of the service encounter on their 
willingness to communicate in French were converted into numeric values 
using the following scale: definitely encouraged = 5, somewhat encouraged = 4, no 
effect on my encouragement = 3, somewhat discouraged = 2, definitely discouraged 
= 1. The participants' scores for switch and nonswitch encounters were then 
summed, and a mean score for each encounter type was calculated. 

The motivation questionnaire responses were also exported from Survey 
Gizmo to SPSS for statistical analysis. Their responses were converted into 
numeric values using the following scale: strongly agree = 6, agree = 5, slightly 
agree = 4, slightly disagree = 3, disagree = 2, strongly disagree = 1. In order to en¬ 
sure that high total values corresponded with high levels of motivation, all 
negatively worded statements were reverse scored. For example, a response 
of "strongly agree" to a positively worded statement (e.g., whenever I think of 
my future career, I imagine myself using French) was given a value of 6, but the 
same response to a negatively worded statement (e.g., the things I want to do 
in the future do not require me to use French) was given a value of 1. The values 
for all 40 questions were summed, and mean scores for each category were 
calculated. 

Results 

Overview of the Service Encounters 

The data set consisted of a total of 357 reported service encounters, ranging 
from 5 to 36 encounters per participant over a two-week period (M = 21, 
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SD = 10.5). The participants completed a majority of the service encounters 
(232/357, or 65%) exclusively in French, whereas they experienced a switch to 
English during one-third of the encounters (35%, 125/357). The mean number 
of service encounters exclusively in French per participant was 13.7 (SD = 
7.9), while the mean number of encounters with switches to English was 7.4 
(SD = 4.9). As shown in Table 1, their service encounters occurred in a variety 
of locations, with the most common being in grocery or convenience stores, 
merchandise stores, and restaurants. There was little difference in the location 
of service encounters carried out in French only versus those with a switch to 
English, with the exception that switches to English were less likely during 
transportation encounters. 


Table 1 

Service Encounter Locations by Language Use 


French only Switch to English 

(n = 232) (n = 125) 

Number % Number % 


Grocery and convenience stores 

58 

25 

31 

25 

Merchandise stores 

47 

20 

23 

18 

Restaurants and cafes 

40 

17 

28 

22 

Transportation (bus, taxi, metro, train) 

25 

11 

4 

3 

Customer service (bank, phone, Internet, etc.) 

23 

10 

9 

7 

Government and health services 

10 

4 

8 

6 

Other (work, school, hotel, deliveries, gas station, 
gym) 

12 

5 

13 

10 

Unreported location 

17 

7 

9 

7 


For both the exclusively French and switch to English encounters, the 
participants were greeted most often in French (see Table 2). However, 
when greeted in English or both languages, the participants were more 
likely to experience a switch to English (35%) than encounters with French- 
only greetings (17%). The participants perceived the service providers as 
being LI speakers of French for 74% of the encounters in French, but for 
only 53% of the encounters with a switch to English. For the switch to Eng¬ 
lish encounters, they perceived the service providers as being LI speak¬ 
ers of English or another language (25%) or stated that they did not know 
( 22 %). 

To summarize, these L2 speakers carried out the majority of their service 
encounters in French exclusively, and there was little difference in the loca¬ 
tion of their encounters with or without a language switch. However, their 
service encounters with a switch to English were more likely to begin with a 
greeting in English or both English and French. In addition, when the service 
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encounters had a switch to English, the participants were more likely to per¬ 
ceive the service providers as not being LI speakers of French. 

Table 2 

Service Providers’ Greeting and Perceived Language Background by Language Use 


French only Switch to English 

(n = 232) (n = 125) 



Number 

% 

Number 

% 

Greeting 

French 

170 

73 

68 

54 

English 

9 

4 

14 

11 

Both 

31 

13 

30 

24 

None 

5 

2 

4 

3 

Not reported 

17 

7 

9 

7 

Perceived L1 background 

Quebecois French 

126 

54 

43 

34 

Other variety of French 

47 

20 

24 

19 

English 

14 

6 

19 

15 

Neither French nor English 

18 

8 

12 

10 

Don’t know 

27 

12 

27 

22 


Language Switch, Willingness to Communicate, and Motivation 
The first research question asked whether French L2 speakers' willingness 
to communicate was affected by switches to English during service encoun¬ 
ters. To address this question, the participants' willingness to communicate 
scores following switch and nonswitch encounters were summed and av¬ 
erage scores were obtained for each type. The participants' willingness to 
communicate score was higher for service encounters in French (M = 4.1, SD 
= .4) than encounters with a switch to English (M = 2.9, SD = .6). A paired- 
samples f-test indicated that their willingness to communicate was signif¬ 
icantly higher after French-only service encounters [f(16) = 6.27, p = .001)] 
with a large effect size (Cohen's d = 2.4). Put simply, the participants felt 
more encouraged to speak French in future encounters when a service en¬ 
counter was carried out entirely in French and the service provider did not 
switch to English. 

To gain further insight into the participants' willingness to communicate, 
their scores for switch and nonswitch encounters were also compared based 
on their perceptions about the service providers' language background. As 
mentioned previously, it is possible that the participants' willingness to speak 
French might be less affected by switches to English if they perceived the 
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service provider as being a fellow English LI or French L2 speaker. How¬ 
ever, as shown in Table 3, the participants' willingness to communicate was 
consistently lower after encounters with a switch to English regardless of the 
service providers' perceived language background. The difference in scores 
was the greatest when they perceived the service provider as being a speaker 
of Quebecois French or English. 


Table 3 

Willingness to Communicate by Language Switch and Service Providers’ 
Perceived Language Background 



Switch to English 

No switch 


Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Quebecois French 

2.97 

.62 

4.23 

.41 

Other variety of French 

3.42 

.84 

3.88 

.70 

English 

2.71 

.45 

3.60 

.89 

Neither French nor English 

3.42 

.65 

4.19 

.81 

Don’t know 

3.15 

.54 

3.93 

.46 


The second research question asked whether there was a relationship 
between French L2 speakers' motivation to learn French and the frequency 
of service encounters with a switch to English. The participants' motivation 
scores are provided in Table 4, with scores for items in each category summed 
and averaged (possible scores ranged from 1 to 6). For each category, the 
item's internal consistency (Cronbach's alpha) is provided in parentheses. The 
participants' lowest scores were for the ought-to self and prevention orienta¬ 
tion items, while their highest scores were for interest in French, attitudes 
toward learning French, and the criterion measures. 


Table 4 

Mean Motivation Scores by Category 


Category 

Mean 

SD 

Criterion measures (.54) 

4.6 

.7 

Ideal self (.51) 

4.2 

.8 

Ought-to self (.80) 

3.9 

1.0 

Promotion orientation (.65) 

4.2 

.8 

Prevention orientation (.73) 

3.6 

1.1 

Attitudes toward learning French (.41) 

4.6 

.6 

Interest in French (.67) 

4.6 

.7 

French anxiety (.80) 

4.2 

.9 

All 40 items (.88) 

4.2 

.5 
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In order to reduce the number of statistical comparisons, only the par¬ 
ticipants' aggregate motivation score for all 40 items was correlated with the 
proportion of service encounters they experienced with a switch to English 
(switch encounters/all encounters). A Pearson correlation indicated that al¬ 
though there was a negative relationship between language switch service 
encounters and motivation, it was not statistically significant, r(l 7) = -.29, p 
= .26. 1 In other words, the frequency of service encounters with switches to 
English was not related to the L2 speakers' overall motivation for learning 
French. 

Discussion 

To summarize the findings, the majority of the service encounters experienced 
by these L2 French speakers were carried out in French, with only one-third 
of their encounters characterized by a service provider's switch to English. 
Thus, the experience of these L2 speakers in the multilingual context of Mon¬ 
treal confirm the study-abroad research suggesting that service encounters 
can provide meaningful opportunities to practice F2 skills (Hernandez, 2010; 
Shively, 2011, 2013). However, when service providers switched to English, 
the L2 speakers reported lower willingness to communicate in French for 
future service encounters. Despite their negative impact on the participants' 
willingness to communicate, service encounters with switches to English 
were not related to their overall motivation to learn French. In other words, 
the participants' motivation level at the end of the data collection period did 
not have any relationship with their experience of language switches. For ex¬ 
ample, some participants who experienced a high rate of language switches 
(more than 60% of their service encounters) reported higher motivation levels 
than participants who rarely experienced a switch (less than 25%). One pos¬ 
sibility is that regardless of how often language switches occurred, these F2 
speakers were able to maintain their motivation to learn French and perpetu¬ 
ate their ideal selves as French speakers (Dornyei & Ushioda, 2009). Another 
possibility is that the questionnaire elicited the participants' general dispo¬ 
sition or trait motivation, which may be sufficiently complex and stable to 
withstand fluctuations in their willingness to communicate as triggered by 
service encounters with language switches. 

Although service encounters with a switch to English accounted for only 
35% of the data, it raises interesting questions about why the service provid¬ 
ers elected to switch languages even after the L2 speakers initiated conversa¬ 
tions in French. As mentioned previously, French is the sole official language 
of Quebec, and it is promoted as the only language for public discourse. 
However, recent studies have claimed that a Montreal identity has emerged 
that is characterized by greater heterogeneity than is found in the rest of 
Quebec and by the identification of English as a common assumed in-group 
language between linguistic groups (Kircher, 2014; Fabelle & Salee, 2001; 
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Lamarre, Paquette, Kahn, & Ambrosi, 2002). In light of the diversity of the 
participants' language backgrounds and the Montreal population generally, 
the service providers may have switched to English due to visual or auditory 
cultural markers (Callahan, 2009; Heller, 1982,1992) that led them to perceive 
the participants as being speakers of other languages. For example, several 
participants noted that the service providers switched to Spanish, presum¬ 
ably because they perceived (correctly) that the participants were speakers of 
that language. Nevertheless, these participants reported lower willingness to 
communicate even when they perceived the service providers as being Eng¬ 
lish speakers, which suggests that they may not have appreciated the inter¬ 
locutors' efforts to accommodate them by switching from French to English. 

Another potential explanation for the service providers' switches to 
English is that they were oriented toward efficiency, that is, the desire to ac¬ 
complish the exchange with minimal effort and maximal speed. The service 
provider's orientation toward efficiency was mentioned by several partici¬ 
pants in their reports of encounters with a switch to English. For example, a 
participant reported speaking French at a fast food restaurant and the cashier 
switched to English. In the open-ended question he accounted for the switch 
as follows: 

I think that she didn't understand some words I said and there was 
a lot of people behind me, so she just wanted to do very quickly and 
she thought that if my French was not good at least I might be able to 
reply in English. 

Similarly, another participant attributed the need for efficacy as the cause 
for the switch to English by explaining, "The supermarket was super busy. I 
got the sense that the cashier switched so she could get me through the line 
as fast as possible." They also attributed a switch to English to service ef¬ 
ficiency when the interaction deviated from the typical service exchange or 
went "off-script." When describing a service encounter at a grocery store, one 
participant explained that it had been a 

pretty routine check-out experience, which I'm usually prepared for, 
but then the clerk asked me if I'd like to make a donation to a charity. 

I didn't understand at first so she switched to English. I kept going in 
French, but she used English for the rest of the time. 

Another participant commented that although routine encounters were in 
French, when he was asked "different questions that were not part of the 
routine conversation," then a switch to English was more likely. In sum, com¬ 
ments in the service encounter questionnaire indicated that the participants 
attributed some switches to English to the service provider's desire to com¬ 
plete the transaction quickly and efficiently, particularly if the transaction 
involved an off-script exchange. 
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Another possible explanation for switching concerns the ideas of "we- 
code" and "they-code" (Gumperz, 1982; Seba & Wootton, 1998). For exam¬ 
ple, in Heller's Montreal-based studies (1982,1992), interlocutors negotiated 
language choice based on identity and their perceptions of who belonged 
to their "in-group." More specifically, if French LI speakers perceived their 
interlocutors as English LI speakers, they preferred to speak English. How¬ 
ever, if they perceived the interlocutors as fellow French LI speakers, then 
they preferred to continue the conversation in French. Considering the cur¬ 
rent study was also carried out in Montreal, it is possible that some service 
providers were maintaining the status of their "in group" by withholding op¬ 
portunities for French L2 speakers to speak French. However, this possibility 
is not supported by the participants' perceptions of the service providers' LI 
background. Although the service providers' actual language background is 
unknown, the participants perceived them as being LI French speakers more 
frequently when the service encounter was carried out exclusively in French. 
When the service providers switched to English, they were more likely to 
describe them as being fellow French L2 speakers. If the participants' percep¬ 
tions were accurate, it suggests that the French LI speakers were not with¬ 
holding opportunities for L2 French speakers to use the target language. In 
contrast, the French LI speakers were providing opportunities for L2 French 
use by not switching to English. 

An additional potential explanation is that the participants positioned the 
service providers who switched to English as L2 speakers of French in order 
to preserve their own self-image. In other words, rather than attribute the 
language switch to gaps in their own communicative competence, the partici¬ 
pants believed that it was due to the service providers' command of French. 
For example, one participant suggested that the service provider switched to 
English because "this area is more Anglophone ... they do not know how to 
speak French." Similarly, another participant explained the switch to English 
by questioning "whether the grocery store employee spoke French." These 
explanations may reflect the L2 speakers' attempts to minimize the gap be¬ 
tween their ideal L2 self (i.e., a competent French speaker) and how the lan¬ 
guage switch encounter made them view their actual selves (i.e., a less than 
competent French speaker) (Domyei & Ushioda, 2009). The participants may 
have attributed the cause of the switch to an external catalyst rather than 
their own language skills in order to maintain a positive view of their actual 
selves and sustain their confidence to initiate future encounters in French 
(Pellegrino Aveni, 2007; Spratt, Humphreys, & Chan, 2002). 

Implications 

The quantitative findings and the participants' comments on the question¬ 
naires point to several potential pedagogical implications. Since these L2 
speakers had greater willingness to communicate when their interlocutors 
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did not switch to English, L2 instructors might highlight communication 
strategies that students can employ to avoid switches or to maintain TL com¬ 
munication when confronted with a language switch. Several participants 
remarked that they persisted in speaking French even after the service pro¬ 
viders switched to English, and explained that they simply told the service 
provider that they were "working on speaking French and wanted to prac¬ 
tice" or "I stayed in French and told her I was sorry for my French but that I 
wanted to practice." By raising awareness of the language switch phenom¬ 
enon and focusing on communication strategies (such as those highlighted 
by Savignon and Sysoyev, 2005), F2 instructors can help prepare students for 
encounters in which their interlocutors switch to English (Callahan, 2009). 

In light of the participants' perception that "off-script" interactions trig¬ 
gered the service providers' switches to English, it may be helpful to provide 
students with opportunities to engage in conversations when an interlocutor 
deviates from the standard routine. For example, after students have prac¬ 
ticed the routinized language associated with specific speech events, such 
as interacting with a service provider in a restaurant, conversations could 
become more complex by introducing off-script elements, such as food aller¬ 
gies, menu substitutions, or being out of ingredients. Introducing students 
to the more specialized vocabulary needed for less frequent service encoun¬ 
ters may also reduce language switches triggered by a lack of vocabulary 
knowledge. For example, the participants remarked that switches to Eng¬ 
lish occurred after they code-switched to an English word during infrequent 
speech events, such as obtaining health services, scheduling deliveries, and 
replacing print cartridges. Having practice reacting to novel or unexpected 
content that arises during routine encounters and encounters that require 
specialized vocabulary may prepare students for off-script exchanges and 
help them maintain or restore F2 communication. 

The participants' positive reactions to the experience of reporting and re¬ 
flecting on their service encounters suggests that it may be useful for F2 in¬ 
structors to encourage students to document and reflect on their efforts to use 
the F2 outside the classroom. Several participants remarked in the motivation 
questionnaire that taking part in the study was a positive experience because 
keeping track of their interactions in French "motivated me to speak more 
French than usual" or "helped me to be more confident to start and keep a 
conversation in French." In the multilingual setting of Montreal, conversa¬ 
tions in French occur with a wide variety of French speakers, ranging from 
LI speakers of Quebecois French, LI speakers of other varieties of French, 
to L2 speakers of French from numerous LI backgrounds. The participants 
highlighted this diversity in their service encounter questionnaires, often 
pointing out that they perceived the service providers as being LI speakers 
of languages other than French or English (Russian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Hindi, Italian) and spoke different varieties of French (from Quebec, France, 
Algeria). In some instructional settings, it may not be possible for students to 
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use the L2 outside the classroom for service encounters or other face-to-face 
communication. In such settings, encouraging students to interact with other 
French speakers using technology (chat, blogs, Skype, etc.) may similarly fos¬ 
ter motivation and confidence. 

Limitations and Future Research 

The findings of this exploratory study indicated that L2 French speakers' will¬ 
ingness to communicate was lower after service encounters with a switch 
to English, but their general motivation to learn French was not related to 
language switches. However, several limitations should be acknowledged. 
First, although the participants were representative of L2 French speakers in 
Montreal, the small sample size and the absence of any true beginners from 
the study limit the generalizability of the findings. A larger sample would 
have resulted in greater power, which may have revealed relationships be¬ 
tween motivation and willingness to communicate. Future studies should 
target a larger sample of L2 speakers with more diverse LI backgrounds and 
proficiency levels, which would allow for a clearer understanding of whether 
these learner characteristics play a role in language switches during service 
encounters, willingness to communicate, and motivation. Second, the multi¬ 
lingual setting of Montreal creates conditions that make language switches 
during service encounters possible. Because both the service providers and 
the participants had a variety of languages available to them, it is natural 
that they would draw upon these resources to facilitate efficient communica¬ 
tion. As a result, the findings are not generalizable to contexts where service 
providers and L2 speakers have fewer languages at their disposal, and fu¬ 
ture research should explore how L2 speakers navigate service encounters 
in those contexts. 

The current study relied on self-reported data to gather information about 
the participants' service encounters. By using a brief, online questionnaire to 
elicit the participants' immediate perceptions about their service encounters, 
the goal was to tap into the dynamic and situation-specific nature of will¬ 
ingness to communicate. The electronic format was provided to encourage 
greater participation by catering to participant convenience, but some par¬ 
ticipants may have found the electronic format burdensome. Future studies 
could address this issue by providing participants with the option of com¬ 
pleting online questionnaires or filling out a hard-copy questionnaire booklet 
that could be submitted in person or by mail. Given that the current study 
focused on the L2 speakers' reports and perceptions about service encoun¬ 
ters, future research might explore the perceptions of the service providers 
to gain more insight into why they switch languages (for insights into service 
providers' impressions of intercultural encounters, see Wang & Mattila, 2010). 

Finally, the participants' motivation may have been influenced by their 
participation in the study. Because the motivation questionnaire was ad¬ 
ministered at the end of the service encounter data collection period, it is 
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possible that their responses were affected by the experience of document¬ 
ing and reflecting on their use of French. Furthermore, while the correla¬ 
tion analysis provided insight into the relationship between the frequency of 
language switches and motivation, it does not imply causality. More tightly 
controlled experiments would be needed to assess whether participants' mo¬ 
tivation levels were affected by their experience of language switch. Future 
studies could administer motivation questionnaires both before and after the 
data collection, which would provide insight into whether participating in 
research studies that encourage TL interactions has an effect on L2 speakers' 
motivation to learn the target language. 

Conclusion 

The findings indicated that French L2 speakers' willingness to communicate 
in service encounters in the multilingual setting of Montreal was higher when 
the service providers did not switch to English. The frequency of service en¬ 
counters with a language switch was not related to the L2 speakers' overall 
motivation to learn French. This finding suggests that the L2 speakers were 
able to maintain their general motivation and persist in their efforts to learn 
French, despite experiencing occasional language switches. Although service 
encounters may not be considered the most desirable component of the im¬ 
mersion experience, as compared to interactions with coworkers, friends, or 
significant others, they do provide a reliable and consistent venue for the 
development of L2 communication skills. Once L2 speakers have acquired 
the linguistic and pragmatic skills necessary to successfully complete service 
encounters, they may build upon their skills by incorporating other social 
functions into their conversations, such as relational talk and nonobligatory 
conversations about products or services, as has been shown to occur in 
previous service encounter research (Schau, Delande, & Gilly, 2007; Shively, 
2013). In the voice of one participant, "This encounter was my longest inter¬ 
action in French with a stranger so far. The conversation only lasted maybe 
5-6 minutes but that's big for me." Our future research aims to further clarify 
how service encounters not only relate to L2 speakers' affective characteris¬ 
tics, but also serve as a catalyst for their language development. 

Note 

1 In response to a reviewer's query, we examined whether any of the individual variables 
measured on the motivation questionnaire had a relationship with language switches. Similar 
to the results for the motivation aggregate score, each variable had a negative relationship with 
language switches, but none of the correlations were significant, with r values ranging from .04 
to .30. 
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Appendix 

Motivation Questionnaire Items (adapted from Dornyei & Taguchi, 2009) 

Category Items 

Criterion If a French course was offered in the future, I would like to take it. 

I would like to use French even if I were not required to do so. 

I would not like to spend lots of time using French. 

I am not prepared to expend a lot of effort in speaking French. 

Compared to others, I think my efforts to use French are relatively strong. 
Ideal L2 self Whenever I think of my future career, I imagine myself using French. 

I can imagine a situation where I am speaking French with Quebecois. 

I cannot imagine myself speaking French with international friends or 
colleagues. 

I cannot imagine myself speaking French as if I were a native speaker of 
French. 

I cannot imagine myself as someone who is able to speak French. 

Ought-to L2 self Learning French is not necessary because people surrounding me do not 
expect me to do so. 

Studying French is important to me in order to gain approval of my 
colleagues/spouse/family/friends/boss. 

Studying French is important to me because an educated person is 
supposed to be able to speak French. 

Studying French is not important to me because other people will not 
respect me more if I have knowledge of French. 

It will have a negative impact on my life if I don’t learn French. 

(continued next page) 
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Instrumentality- 

promotion 


Instrumentality- 

prevention 


Attitudes toward 
learning French 


Interest in the 
French language 


French anxiety 


Knowing French is not important to me because I think it will not be useful 
in getting a good/better job. 

Studying French is important to me because with French I can work 
globally. 

Knowing French is not important to me because I do not want to spend a 
longer period living abroad (e.g., studying and/or working in other French- 
speaking areas). 

Knowing French is important to me in order to attain a higher social 
respect. 

The things I want to do in the future do not require me to use French. 

I have to know French because without knowing French I cannot keep my 
current employment. 

I do not have to know French because without knowing French I can still 
get a job. 

I have to know French so I don't miss any job opportunities. 

I have to know French or I cannot be successful in my career. 

Knowing French is important to me because I don’t want to be considered 
a poorly educated person. 

I like the atmosphere of Montreal for speaking French. 

I do not look forward to speaking French in Montreal. 

I find learning French boring. 

I really enjoy learning French. 

Time drags while using French. 

I feel excited when hearing French spoken. 

I am not interested in the way French is used in conversation. 

I find the difference between English vocabulary and French vocabulary 
interesting. 

I dislike the rhythm of French. 

I get nervous and confused when I am speaking French. 

I am not afraid that others will laugh at me when I speak French. 

I feel at ease speaking French with a native speaker, 
if I met a French native speaker, I would feel nervous. 

I would get tense if someone asked me for directions in French. 
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